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part which their geographical position seemed plainly to demand. Their 
establishment under English rule was a needful step toward national 
union. 1 

John A. Doyle. 

Religion under the Barons of Baltimore, Being a Sketch of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs from the Founding of the Maryland Colony in 
1634 to the formal Establishment of the Church of England in 
1692, with special reference to the claim that Maryland was 
founded by Roman Catholics as the Seed-Plot of Religious 
Liberty. By C. Ernest Smith, D.D., Rector of the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore. (Baltimore : E. A. 
Lycett. 1899. Pp. xii, 379.) 

Dr. Smith having, as it seems, recently devoted himself to the study 
of Maryland history, has discovered that a remarkable mythus prevails, 
not among Marylanders only, but in quarters that should be better in- 
formed. He finds, to his surprise and pain, a wide-spread belief that 
George and Cecilius Calvert were wise, liberal-minded and sincere men ; 
that both had it at heart to provide in the western world a refuge for 
their fellow-believers ; that Cecilius established in Maryland the policy 
of religious toleration which was maintained so long as the proprietary 
government had control ; and that, upon the whole, these are things to 
look back to with satisfaction. 

His studies have led him to the conclusion that George Calvert was 
a double hypocrite, pretending to be a Protestant when he was secretly 
a member of the Church of Rome, and pretending to be a Catholic when 
he was but half a Catholic, if that ; that Cecilius was a shrewd and selfish 
politician whose single aim was to make money out of his colony ; and 
that the famous Toleration Act of 1649 was "really a most disgraceful 
piece of intolerance, " "a disgrace to the statute-book." These con- 
clusions, he intimates, have been forced upon him against his will, but 
" the facts have conquered him," and only zeal for the truth forces him 
to the "ungraceful duty" of destroying a pleasing illusion. 

This ingenuousness, the number of references to authorities, and his 
easy and masterful way of dealing with them, will probably seem impos- 
ing to readers who go no farther than his pages, and to whom " Neill " 
or "Anderson " carries as much weight as the Council Journal or the 
State Papers. 

Dr. Smith is not alone among historians in believing that to cite an- 
other writer as asserting a thing is tantamount to proving it ; that an 

1 A competent correspondent has pointed out to Mr. Doyle and to the managing ed- 
itor that the Indians of Manhattan Island were not " a part of the great Lenni-Lenape 
confederacy, afterwards known as Delawares " (Fiske, I. 120); that the Indians of the 
Delaware River and the lower Hudson had not become tributary to the Iroquois in 1640 
(I. 177); that the first newspaper in Philadelphia (1719) was The American Weekly 
Mercury, not The American (II. 249 n. ); and that Andrew Hamilton was not a Quaker 
(II. 254, 255). 
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author who holds the same opinion as himself is trustworthy, and vice 
versa ; and that a conclusion that is strongly borne in upon his mind has 
the force of a demonstration and gives a plastic quality to facts. 

Thus, having evolved from his inner consciousness the fact that 
George Calvert was a Roman Catholic long before he declared himself 
one, he further tells us that even had he been disposed to provide a 
refuge for Catholics, there was no need for it. In these years (1622- 
1627) a reaction, he tells us, had taken place, and "the Roman faith 
was becoming fashionable. ' ' There were persecuting laws on the statute- 
books, but they were not enforced, and the Catholics were as free from 
molestation as they are now. To prove it, he refers to "Neill" and 
41 Joshua F. Polk." But if he had chosen to go to the State Papers for 
these years, he would have seen commissions to arrest priests and recus- 
ants, petitions that more thorough search might be made, and complaints 
that the prisons were already overcrowded with papists, which tell an- 
other tale. Indeed he tells us himself that Calvert in 1622 was "sending 
his own co-religionists to prison ' ' because they would not feign Protes- 
testanism as he had done. 

The limits of this paper allow me but two or three out of many in- 
stances of this author's peculiar way of "being conquered by the facts." 

He tells us that George Calvert in Avalon was more absolute than 
the King, his charter empowering him to rule without a parliament or 
council. If he had read that charter more carefully, he would have seen 
that it provides expressly for a parliament of freeholders whose assent 
shall be necessary to laws, and makes the same provision for a council as 
does the Maryland charter. 

He tells us, giving ' ' Fisher "as his authority, that no charter ever 
given by an English king, except that of Maryland, contained a perpetual 
exemption from taxation by the crown. Yet the charter of Avalon was 
before him, containing identically the same exemption, with the same 
privilege of pleading the declaration of the charter in the courts. 

He informs us that the charter of Avalon was "feudal," while that 
of Maryland was not so, and that this difference rendered it necessary 
that the Mary landers should be expressly declared " denizens and 
lieges" of the King, which was unnecessary in the case of the Avalo- 
nians; and further, that this "restricting clause" was inserted in the 
Maryland charter to tie the hands of Cecilius. But the tenth section of 
the Maryland charter is virtually a copy of that of Avalon, the " natives 
and liege-men of us " in the Maryland charter corresponding to the ' ' den- 
izens and lieges of us " in the other ; and Dr. Smith, in drawing the dis- 
tinction on which he lays so much stress, has quoted the section of the 
Avalon charter as that of Maryland ! 

He asserts that Cecilius by the terms of his charter was prevented 
from leaving England, being obliged every year "to appear personally 
at Windsor, bringing his Indian arrows [his rent] with him, and pre- 
pared to give an account of his stewardship. ' ' A little more careful 
reading of the document would have shown him that there was no 
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stewardship to be accounted for, and no obligation of personal attend- 
ance ; and in the collections of the Maryland Historical Society he might 
have seen the original receipts showing that the payment was made by 
deputy. 

On page 181 he tells us that "In July [1634] the King told Balti- 
more that it was contrary to justice to dispossess Clayborne and his colo- 
nists of their lands. ' ' But upon examination this turns out to be a letter 
of the Council to Governor Harvey, containing no mention of Baltimore 
or Claiborne, explaining that there was no intention of invading private 
rights, that men " might enjoy their estates with the same freedom as they 
did before the recalling of the charter. ' ' Of course this did not include 
Claiborne, who had no grant of land from any source. In this connec- 
tion he takes care to tell us that the King wrote forbidding Baltimore to 
molest the people on Kent Island, but omits to mention that the Privy 
Council afterwards explain that the letter "was grounded upon misin- 
formation, by supposing that the said [Claiborne's] commission warranted 
the plantations in the Isle of Kent, which, as now appears, it did not. ' ' 

I do not discuss Dr. Smith's main thesis, which he leaves, as he found 
it, a matter of opinion. I have no doubt that he is as fully convinced of 
the truth, as he is of the importance, of his own views ; but I do not 
think his methods of reasoning likely to convince the judgment of any 
reader, nor do I perceive that he has added anything to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge. ,„■ TT „ 

William Hand Browne. 

The Many-Sided Franklin. By Paul Leicester Ford. (New 
York : The Century Co. 1899. Pp. xx, 516.) 

This volume is a reprint of twelve articles, under the same title, 
which appeared in the Century Magazine during the year 1898. Persons 
most familiar with the life and times of Dr. Franklin and all who, less 
familiar with the subject, enjoy an interesting book, will wish that each 
chapter was longer and that there were more chapters. Mr. Ford has 
touched Franklin before, and very gracefully, in the well-known edition 
of Poor Richard which may be found among the " Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets." Few men of Mr. Ford's age are so familiar with our colonial his- 
tory. He has touched nothing that he has not illuminated. His edition 
of Jefferson's writings, and of the Federalist ; of pamphlets and papers 
illustrating the period of the formation of the Constitution ; his critical 
essays and his novels all show the hand of the master. The Many-Sided 
Franklin abounds with proof that his hand has not lost its cunning. 

It is now customary to reprint magazine serials in neat and pleasing 
volumes, and no magazine or publishing house surpasses The Century in 
wise selection, or style of reproduction. Mr. Ford has made an interesting 
book, and publisher and illustrators have adequately met the demands of 
his theme. 

Only a brave and panoplied writer would presume, in these days, to- 
offer a new book on Franklin. Of books about him there is no end, and 



